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POPULAR  PSYCHOLOGY:  A  CONTENT  ANALYSIS  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  INSPIRATIONAL  NONRELIGIOUS  BOOKS 


This  paper  attempts  to  determine  the  prevalent  themes 
of  the  contemporary  popular  inspirational  literature.  It 
uses  as  a  point  of' departure  the  preliminary  draft  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Z.  Klausner,  "A  Collocation  of  Concepts  of  Self- 
Control."  As  part  of  his  search  of  the  self-help  literature, 
Dr.  Klausner  studied  ten  general  self-help  books,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  works  oriented  towards  control  of  dietary 
and  sexual  problems.  The  latest '  copyright  on  any  of  the 
general  self-help  works  was  1941,  with  1902-1903  as  the 
median  date  6f  publication.  As  an  extended  replication  of 
his  research,  I  have  selected  for  study  general  self-help 
works  currently  available  in  bookstores  and  in  the  many 
places  which  purvey  paperback  books.  Every  one  of  these 
works  was  written  after  World  War  II  or  has  been  recently 
published  as  a  paperback. 


During  the  summer  of  1962,  these  books  were  on  sale  in 
Rochester,  New  York?  Ithaca,  New  York*  and  Syracuse,  New 
York.  The  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  sample  are  both 
positive  and  negative.  I  sought  works  addressed  directly 
to  the  reader  for  his  action  toward  self-improvement.  They  mus 
not  emphasize  sex,  diet  or  religion.  The  exclusion  of  reli¬ 
gious  works  is  designed  to  prevent  overlap  with  an  earlier 
work  by  Schneider  and  Dornbusch,  Popular  Religion.  Every 
outlet  for  books  and  paperbacks  in  Rochester  and  Ithaca  was 
visited,  and  the  49  books  found  are  representative  of  current¬ 
ly  available  general  self-help  literature. 


The  following  additional  negative  criteria  were  used 
to  produce  a  more  homogeneous  set  of  works  which  wouldthen 
be  content-analyzed.  These  criteria  were  employed  during  a 
perusal  of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  works.  Appendix  B 
lists  the  works  eliminated.  The  negative  criteria  were: 


1.  The  work  was  not  written  by  Americans* 

2.  The  book  was  written  by  more  than  two  authors. 

3.  The  book  is  oriented  toward  women. 

4.  The  work  is  addressed  to  adolescents  or  to  the  aged. 

5.  The  emphasis  is  upon  manipulation  of  others  as  an 
object  in  itself  rather  than  toward  change  of  the 
self. 
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6.  The  book  does  not  make  frequent  suggestions  that 
the  reader  perform  actions# 

7,  The  book  is  a  popularized  text  on  elementary  psy¬ 
chology  or  psychoanalysis  or  psychiatry* 

8.  The  book  seeks  to  teach  self-analysis  in  a  psycho¬ 
analytic  sense0 

9,  The  single  major  theme  is  control  of  fatigue. 

10,  The  single  major  theme  is  creativity* 

11,  The  book  is  concerned  with  a  single  performance 
activity  such  as  public  speaking  or  salesmanship* 

12,  The  author  already  has  a  book  in  our  sample  (ran¬ 
dom  choice) . 

Appendix  A  lists  the  remaining  fifteen  works  which  were 
to  be  content-analyzed*  They  were  read  in  random  order  so 
that  changes  in  the  coding  behavior  of  the  reader  would  not 
be  associated  with  any  specific  type  of  volume. 

The  coding  categories  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  C. 
They  are  the  product  of  three  sources: 

1*  Implicit  or  explicit  categories  in  Dr.  Klausner *s 
collocation. 


3.  Categories  especially  created  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study. 

Reliability  tests  are  now  being  performed  on  the  coding' 
of  the  fifteen  books.  Given  this  lack  of  tested  reliability, 
the  necessary  ambiguities  of  reading  and  coding,  and  a  small 
sample  of  fifteen  works,  it  is  obvious  that  the  findings  re¬ 
ported  in  this  paper  are  necessarily  tentative. 

The  numerical  code  is  a  modification  of  the  global  cod¬ 
ing  recommended  in  Popular  Religion,  pp.  166-167.  The  read¬ 
er  notes  the  first  instance  of  the  appearance  of  a  particular 
theme.  There  may  be  more  than  one  theme  in  a  page  Cr  para¬ 
graph.  The  first  appearance  of  a  theme  is  recorded,  but  no 
further  data  are  required  until  the  complete  book  has  been 
read.  Then  the  coder  records  the  relative  importance  of  each 
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theme  in  this  volume  on  a  four  point  scale: 

0  Absent 

1  Some  attention  to  this  theme 

2  Considerable  attention  to  this  them 

3  Major  theme  of  this  volume. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  analysis  which  follows  relates 
themes  only  to  books  for  which  they  are  coded  2  or  3. 
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METHODS  OF  SELF-CONTROL 


The  authors  of  these  works  have  a  problems  how  to 
assist  persons  in  an  imperfect  world  where  the  ends  of  action 
are  neither  certain  nor  universally  desired*  Paced  with  the 
need  to  motivate  the  reader  to  Act  and  to  give  him  some  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence  in  his  action,  a  reasonable  approach  em¬ 
phasizes  the  response  of  the  organism.  "Positive  thinking 
is  central  to  nine  of  these  self-help  books* ^  (XA1,  IA2,  IA  ) 
Here  the  response  of  the  organism  to  the  environment  is  used 
to  structure  the  world  in  accordance  with  a  theme  of  uplift* 
But  positive  thinking  alone  is  seldom  employed.  Let  us 
illustrate  the  variety  of  methods  suggested  by  listing  authors 
in  terms  of  our  categorization  of  methods. 

Positive  thinking  -  Lurton,  Schindler,  Chase 

Positive  thinking  plus  control  of  the  subconscious- 
(IAlb)  -  Maltz,  Bristol 

Positive  thinking  plus  control  of  the  subconscious  plus 
engaging  the  threat  (IC)  -  Powers,  Albert 

Positive  thinking  plus  control  of  the  subconscious 
plus  cognitive  mediation  (ID),  plus  selection  of  the 
environment  (IB)  -  Hill 

Positive  thinking  plus  engaging  the  threat  plus  cognitive 
mediation  -  Terhune 

Control  of  the  subconscious,  plus  engaging  the  threat 
plus  cognitive  mediation  -  Hart 

Control  of  the  subconscious  plus  selection  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  plus  cognitive  mediation  —  Fink 

Engaging  the  threat  plus  cognitive  mediation  -  Bisch 
and  Ray 

Engaging  the  threat  -  Carnegie,  Reilly 

This  list  illustrates  the  surprising  heterogeneity  of 
methods  of  control  employed  in  what  appears  to  be  a  unitary 
self-help  orientation.  Approaches  range  from  the  kitchen  sink 
of  Hill  to  the  single  mindedness  of  Carnegie  and  Reilly. 


It  is  easy  to  look  at  the  positive-thinking  notion  as 
a  childish  American  attempt  to  impose  the  search  for  happi¬ 
ness  as  a  perceptual  category  upon  the  unyielding  objects 
of  man’s  environment.  I  have  been  surprised  to  note  that 
the  seemingly  obvious  connection  between  emphasis  upon  posi¬ 
tive  thinking  and  low  intellectual  quality  simply  does  not 
hold.  Among  the  more  reasonable  and  realistic  works  are 
those  of  Schindler  and  Terhune,  two  of  the  four  psychiatrists, 
and  they  both  stress  positive  thinking  as  a  method  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  self.  The  relation  of  positive  thinking  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  self-help  is  certainly  more  complicated  than  expected. 

As  is  pointed  out  by  Klausner,  the  emphasis  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  response  to  the  world  may  be  a  function  of  a  general 
approach  which  treats  the  organism  rather  than  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Associated  with  positive  thinking  as  a  recommended 
method  for  the  readers  are  three  examples  of  positive  think¬ 
ing  by  the  authors.  Thus,  five  out  of  nine  positive-thinking 
authors  ask  the  reader  to  set  his  aspirations  very  high  (VIII  F) , 
while  only  one  out  of  the  remaining  six  authors  requests  that 
the  reader  set  a  high  level  of  aspiration. 

The  confidence  of  the  author  (his  positive  thinking?)  is 
also  shown  by  the  belief  of  six  of  the  nine  positive-thinking 
authors  that  their  advice  always  is  effective  if  followed 
( IXA ,  IXB).  Only  two  of  the  six  remaining  negative-thinkers 
about  positive-thinking  set  that  same  high  standard  for  their 
advice. 

We  find  that  the  positive  thinkers  are  again  positive  in 
promising  happiness  to  all  who  follow  the  prescribed  regimen 
(VA4) .  Six  out  of  nine  positively  oriented  works  give  this 
theme  considerable  attention,  while  only  two  out  of  the  re¬ 
maining  six  emphasize  this  theme.  We  may  analyze  the  data 
from  another  standpoint.  A  somewhat  negative  theme  states 
that  both  happiness  and  unhappiness  are  to  be  expected  even 
by  a  diligent  reader  (VC).  Using  a  less  restrictive  criterion, 
noting  any  case  (1,  2,  or  3)  in  which  the  author  observes  the 
non— Pollyanna  qualities  of  a  human  environment,  we  can  count 
the  books  that  give  a  single  mention  to  this  category.  Three 
of  the  nine  positive-thinking  books  mention  such  unhappiness, 
while  three  of  the  six  remaining  works  also  note  that  unhappi¬ 
ness  is  a  possibility.  The  relationship  here  is  slight,  but 
in  the  proper  direction.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  four 
psychiatrists  (Bischt  Schindler,  Terhune  and  Fink)  mention 
that  unhappiness  is  to  be  expected  by  all  men. 
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MAGIC 

Categories  IVB4,  IVB5,  IVC4,  and  IVC5  can  provide  an 
operational  definition  of  magic.  They  portray  thought  as 
both  affecting  and  forecasting  physical  and  social  events. 

In  a  world  in  which  we  all  share  many  superstitions  and  pre¬ 
judices,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  objectively 
that  three  of  these  works  are  high  in  their  orientation  toward 
magical  processes,  without  worrying  about  biases  influencing 
the  researcher.  The  works  of  Bristol,  Hill,  and  Chase  clear¬ 
ly  differ  from  the  other  works  by  emphasizing  unknowable  extra¬ 
sensory  processes.  Perhaps  they  are  right,  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  my  labeling  them  as  different  in  kind.  These  three 
works  are  remarkably  consistent.  They  exhort  the  reader  to 
have  a  very  high  level  of  aspiration,  three  out  of  three 
stressing  this  theme,  while  only  three  of  the  remaining  twelve 
works  do  so.  If  we  look  at  VIIIA3,  which  relates  aspirations 
to  individual  capabilities,  none  of  these  authors  stress  that 
theme,  while  six  of  the  remaining  twelve  books  employ  it. 
Finally,  if  we  combine  VIIIA3  and  VIIIA4,  so  that  aspirations 
are  related  to  c&pabilities  or  to  both  capabilities  and  the 
social  situation,  we  continue  to  find  that  the' three  magical 
works  set  no  limit  for  their  readers*  guidance,  while  eight 
of  the  remaining  twelve  do  ask  for  some  reality  testing. 


MANIFEST  OBJECTS  OF  CONTROL 

Klausner  has  stated  that,  "The  self-help  literature  is 
particularly  concerned  with  drive  control.  This  may  derive, 
in  part,  from  its  moralistic  attitude  toward  physiological 
drives  and,  in  part,  from  this  literature's  concern  with  task 
accomplishment.  The  popular  interpretation  suggests  that  un¬ 
controlled  drives  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  higher 
tasks.  Books  on  diet  and  sex  control  within  the  self-help 
literature  inflate  the  drive  category.” 

The  content  analysis  performed  here  supports  only  the 
caveat  in  Dr,  Klausner*s  last  sentence.  It  is  simply  not  true 
that  the  self-help  literature  is  concerned  with  drive  control 
(IIB) .  The  control  of  physiological  or  psychological  drives 
is  a  theme  in  only  five  of  the  fifteen  works.  Three  of  these 
five  are  written  by  psychiatrists  in  the  sample.  Ray,  taking 
an  Adlerian  view,  joins  the  psychiatrists,  while  Hill  is  the 
only  representative  of  popular  moralistic  concern.  Hill  sees 
sex  as  necessarily  sublimated  in  order  to  accomplish  the  higher 
ends  of  life,  such  as  earning  money.  Therefore,  two-thirds 
of  our  works  do  not  stress  drive  control,  and  the  ’’popular” 
moral  concern  is  found  only  in  one  work. 
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If  drive  control  is  not  central  to  this  literature,  then 
what  are  the  manifest  objects  of  control?  Three  of  the  works 
stress  performance  (IIA) ,  ten  emphasize  intellectual  or  cog¬ 
nitive  functions  (IIC),  and  fourteen  stress  the  control  of 
emotion  or  affect  (IID).  The  only  exception  is  Powers,  who 
is  almost  completely  concerned  with  intellectual  functions 
as  a  means  towards  achieving  success* 

In  our  content-analysis,  the  control  of  affect  or  emotion 
is  broken  down  to  include  as  an  additional  set  of  categories 
the  relation  of  self  to  social  objects,  physical  objects  (IID2), 
or  cultural  objects  (IID3),  Twelve  of  the  fourteen  works  in 
this  area  stress  control  of  emotion  per  se,  while  Bristol  and 
Reilly  only  consider  affective  relations  of  the  self  to  these 
objects*  It  may  be  expressive  of  American  other-directedness 
or  emphasis  on  social  interaction  that  every  one  of  these  four¬ 
teen  works  gives  considerable  attention  to  the  relation  of  the 
self  to  other  persons*  Two  works  relate  the  self  to  physical 
objects  and  are  magical  in  their  orientation*  The  four  which 
emphasize  relations  to  cultural  objects  are  discussing  such 
diverse  phenomena  as  money,  conformity,  and  religious  orien¬ 
tations. 


TYPES  OF  EFFORT 

Klausner *s  finding  of  an  association  between  the  self- 
help  literature  and  conquest  (IIIB)  is  here  confirmed.  Four¬ 
teen  out  of  fifteen  works  stress  this  theme.  Klausfter  is 
also  correct  in  his  belief  that  the  self-help  literature  is 
not  oriented  toward  harmony  (IIIC)  or  transcendence  (HID). 

Only  the  work  of  two  of  our  four  psychiatrists  use  these  themes. 
(Klausner  has  noted  a  relationship  between  psychoanalysis  and 
the  emphasis  upon  transcendence  and  harmony.)  Bisch  strongly 
endorses  both  and  Terhune  seeks  to  promote  the  effort  toward 
harmony.  Nine  of  the  fifteen  books  have  not  a  single  mention 
of  these  notions. 

Klausner  has  stated  that  the  synergic  approach  is 
stressed  in  the  self-help  literature.  It  is  a  powerful  theme 
in  this  sample  only  for  Hill  and  Terhune.  But  before  scrapping 
Klausner’s  belief,  we  should  note  that  the  theme  appears  at 
least  once  in  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  books. 

In  his  collocation  Dr.  Klausner  links  the  effort  to  con¬ 
quer  with  the  attempt  to  control  physiological  and  psychological 
drives.  In  this  sample,  as  noted  above,  fourteen  of  our  fif¬ 
teen  works  use  conquest  as  a  central  type  of  effort.  It  is  of 
interest  that  Bisch,  one  of  only  five  authors  who  emphasize 
drive  control,  does  not  stress  conquest.  He  appeals  for  efforts 
toward  harmony  and  transcendence. 


It  is  possible  that  the  association  reported  by  Dr. 
Klausner  is  based  on  a  general  tendency  of  self-help  litera¬ 
ture  per  se.  The  sample  he  used  included  many  works  on  diet 
and  sex7  which  would  emphasize  drive  control,  and  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  a  general  tendency  of  all  self-help  literature 
might  be  perceived  as  relating  to  drive  control  itself.  Dr. 
Klausner  could  settle  this  issue  by  cross-classification  of 
his  data. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  reports  an  extensive  replication  of  Dr. 

Klausner *s  analysis  of  the  self-help  literature.  The  tenta¬ 
tive  findings  indicate  that  the  self-help  works  are  not  unitary 
but  range  from  sheer  magic  to  reasoned  products  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  With  this  somewhat  more  homogeneous  sample  of  books, 
it  was  possible  to  analyze  the  data  in  terms  of  Dr.  Klausner  *s 
theoretical  orientation.  The  findings  support  the  fruitfulness 
of  his  classification  scheme.  It  is  clear  that  analysis  of 
inspirational  works  can  provide  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
societal  assumptions  about  the  individuals  relation  to  his 
world  . 
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CODING  CATEGORIES 
Methods  of  self-control 

A,  Mental  imagery  to  grasp  consciousness  and  bend  its 
power  to  the  will 

1#  Affirm  the  positive 

a*  Imagine  the  end-result 

b.  Control  sub-conscious  or  unconscious  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  desired  direction 

2.  Deny  the  negative 

3,  Deny  the  negative  by  affirming  the  positive 

B,  Selecting  an  environment  which  would  have  the 
desired  impact  on  the  self 

C.  Engaging  the  threat  and  accepting  a  changed  self 
as  the  result 

D.  Cognitively  mediating  intra-psychic  forces 


Manifest  objects  of  control 

A.  Control  overt  performances  by  facilitating  or  in¬ 
hibiting  certain  movements 

B.  Control  physiological  or  psychological  drives  by 
drive  reduction  or  acting  despite  drive  pressure 

C.  Control  intellectual  or  cognitive  functions  by 
facilitating  thought  or  inhibiting  troublesome 
thoughts 

D.  Control  affects  or  emotions,  such  as  internal 
feeling  states 

1.  Control  relation  of  self  to  social  objects 

2.  Control  relation  of  self  to  physical  objects 

3.  Control  relation  of  self  to  cultural  objects 
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III.  Types  of  effort 
A.  Synergy 

1,  Physically  position  the  self  to  receive  in¬ 
puts  from  external  systems,  whether  considered 
as  stimuli,  social  relations,  or  symbolic 

2.  Socially  position  the  self  to  receive  inputs 
from  external  systems,  whether  considered  as 
stimuli,  social  relations,  or  symbolic 

Conquest 

1.  Strengthening  or  weakening  forces  by  a  calculus 
of  values 

2.  Strengthening  or  weakening  forces  by  concen¬ 
tration  of  energies 

3.  Strengthening  or  weakening  forces  by  practicing 
good  habits  and  inhibiting  bad  habits 

Harmony  -  internal  physical  or  psychological  balance, 
integrating  self  under  various  environmental  conditions 

Transcendence  -  internal  dialectic  synthesis  which 
takes  external  systems  into  account 

IV.  Thought  and  reality 

A.  Matter  is  illusion 

B.  Matter  is  real  but  subservient  to  thought 

1.  Absence  of  thought  allows  no  influence  from  matter 

2.  The  cast  of  thought,  positive  or  negative,  decides 
the  nature  of  the  influence  from  matter 

3.  The  thought  itself,  by  a  form  of  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy,  will  affect  outcomes 

4.  Thought  affects  physical  events  by  some  extra¬ 
sensory  process 

5.  Thoughts  can  foretell  future  physical  states 


c  • 

D. 
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C.  Social  relations  are  real  but  subservient  to  thought 

1.  Absence  of  thought  allows  no  influence  from 
social  relations 

2.  The  cast  of  thought,  positive  or  negative,  de¬ 
cides  the  nature  of  the  social  influence 

3.  The  thought  itself,  by  a  form  of  the  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy,  will  affect  outcomes 

4.  Thought  affects  social  interaction  by  some 
extra-sensory  process 

5.  Thoughts  can  foretell  future  social  relationships 

D.  Matter  is  not  subservient  to  thought 

E.  Social  relations  are  not  subservient  to  thought 

Happiness  and  Unhappiness  i 

A.  Happiness 

1.  Happiness  cannot  be  expected  by  any  man 

2.  Happiness  cannot  be  expected  by  most  men 

3.  Happiness  can  be  expected  by  most  men  who  act 
in  accordance  with  advice  given  in  this  book. 

4.  Happiness  can  be  expected  by  all  men  who  act 
in  accordance  with  advice  given  in  this  book 

B.  Unhappiness 

1.  Unhappiness  has  divine  significance 

2.  Unhappiness  is  a  sign  of  environmental  obstacles 

3.  Unhappiness  is  a  sign  of  personal  deficiencies 

4.  Unhappiness  is  a  product  of  environmental  ob¬ 
stacles  and  personal  deficiencies 

5.  Unhappiness  should  be  avoided  and  fought 

C.  Both  happiness  and  unhappiness  can  be  expected  by 

all  men  who  act  in  accordance  with  advice  given  in 

this  book 
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VI.  Sources  of  advice 

A.  Personal  experiences  of  the  author 

1.  In  business 

2.  In  clinical  practice 

B.  Personal  experiences  of  others 

1.  Successful  businessmen 

2.  Scientists 

a.  Natural  scientists 

b.  Behavioral  scientists 

c.  Clinicians 

3.  Religious  leaders 

4.  Philosophers 

5.  Heroes  of  sports  and  entertainment 

6.  Other  famous  persons  (government  exploration, 
art) 

7.  Ordinary  people 

C.  Religious  authority 
1.  Christian 

2*  Hebrew 

3.  Other  religious  groups 

4.  Non-institutional  religion 

D.  Scientific  authority 

1.  Natural  science 

2.  Behavioral  scientists  and  clinicians 
a.  Psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis 
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b,  Psychology 

c,  Physicians 

d.  Sociology 

e.  Anthropology 

£,  Other  behavioral  sciences 
VII,  Functions  of  God  and  religion 

A,  God  as  Universal  Mind  or  Infinite  Intelligence, 
providing  a  storehouse  of  solutions  to  problems 

B,  God  as  giver  of  great  potential  to  each  man 

C,  God  as  healer,  forgiver,  and  helper 

VIII,  Levels  of  aspiration 

A,  Be  satisfied  with  the  status  quo 

B,  Set  aspiration  level  moderately  higher  than  current 
state 

C,  Set  aspiration  level  according  to  individual  capa¬ 
bility 

D,  Set  aspiration  level  according  to  individual  capa¬ 
bilities  and  environmental  situation 

E,  Do  not  expect  to  achieve  perfection 

F,  Set  a  Very  high  level  of  aspiration 

IX,  Certainty  of  improvement  if  advice  is  followed 

A,  Advice,  if  taken,  will  always  produce  an  improved 
state 

B,  Improvement  is  certain,  but  not  immediate,  requiring 
continued  effort 

C,  Most  persons  will  show  improvement 
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D.  Some  persons  will  show  improvement 

E.  Improvement  may  occur  and  no  harm  is  possible 


